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THE BREWERY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 


Br 


JOSEPH OBERGFELL 
GENERAL SECRETARY - TREASURER 


Collective bargaining ceased to bea debatable 
issue in the brewing industry soon after the turn 
of the century. Today, after slightly more than 
half acentury of uninterrupted union organization 
activities, collective bargaining in the brewing 
industry has become almost a universal practice. 
Records of the International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America 
indicate that about 97 percent of the industry is 
unionized and over 99 percent of the product is 
union made. Most wage earners in the industry 
have a 40-hour, 5-day workweek and are working for 
wages averaging considerably higher than in many 


other industries. 
HISTORY OF THE UNION 


These achievements of the union are the result 
of many years of intensive work andstruggle. Beer 
brewing started as a household activity in the 
early colonial days. 
to the servants. Later when brewing was taken out 
of the home and production was 


The task was usually relegated 


increased for 
commercial use, employees in the industry still 
maintained their earlier servant status. The 
wrkers were housed with the employer or were 
"boarded out", usually to a boarding house buying 
beer from the brewery. 


As late as 1863, conditions of work in the 
industry were described as follows: "Work began 
at 5 o'clock in the moming and with the excep- 
tion of anhour for breakfast and dinner it lasted 
until 6 in theevening. At 8 o'clock the men went 
back to work again in order to finish their floor 
and kiln work, which lasted until half past 9 
or 10 o'clock." 


Twenty years later, in the early 80's, an 18-hour 
workday and from 6 to8 hours' work on Sunday were 
not considered extraordinary. Wages were $25 a 
month and fortunate was the worker who received 
the full amount at the end of 30 days of incessant 
labor, for many brewers deducted the cost of the 
beer the workers consumed during the month. 


The first genuine unionof brewery workers was 
formed in Cincinnati in 1879. At about the same 
time workers in New York City also organized a 
local. Other cities followed, and in 1886 dele- 
gates from five local unions gathered at Baltimore 
and established the National Union of United 
Brewery Workmen of the United States. 
prohibition the union extended its organization 
work to the soft-drink industry and to flour and 
cereal mills, and the present name, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and 
Soft Drink Workers of America, was adopted. 


During 


The first 25 years of the existence of the 
Brewery Workers Union were characterized by a 
series of struggles with employers for recogni- 
tion and for the right to bargain collectively. 
By 1905, the union had secured agreements with a 
considerable number of breweries, and in the fol- 
lowing years the question of collective bargain 
ing in the industry rapidly ceased to be a live 
issue. When national prohibition came in 1919, 
the role of the union as spokesman for the 
workers and the procedure of collective bargain- 
ing had become so thoroughly established that the 
subsequent 14 years of almost complete inactivity 
in the brewery industry failed to undermine the 
established policy of the union and its friendly 
relations with employers. 








the production of beer was again made 
1933, collective bargaining was resumed 
The union has kept pace with the 
rapid growth of the industry within the last 5 
and at the present time the industry is 


Unioni zation 


When 
legal in 


on a wide scale. 


years, 
practically completely organized. 
has been accomplished despite the fact that the 
brewing industry is composed of a large number of 
relatively small plants scattered throughout the 
United States. Most breweries still produce beer 
local and employ an average of 


only about 50 workers. 


for consump tion 


The nonunion plants remaining in the industry 
are for the most part scattered small-town enter- 
prises generally family owned and family operated. 
Many of 
tion in the semihandicraft stage, with the output 


these breweries still carry on produc- 


usually limited to a narrow local area. 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYERS 


Major strikes are now practically unknown in 


the industry. Brewery workers no longer have to 


fight for union recog- 
nition and are free to 
devote their tine and 


energy to the refinement 
of collective-bargaining 
procedures and the inten- 
Sive study of the industry's 
problems. Probably no 
group of workers is more 
concerned with the welfare 


of the industry in which 


they are employed than 
the brewery workers. This 
interest arises from 


recognition by the workers 


that the very existence 


of the industry depends 


upon a favorable public 


opinion. With the jobs 
and livelihood of its 
members at stake, the 


task of maintaining 
public approval has 
become a responsibility 
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which the union shares almost equally with the 
employers. This recognition has greatly aide 
in 


relationships in the industry. 


maintaining amicable collective bargaining 


Numerous safeguards have been set up by the 
Brewery Workers Union against unwarranted an 


avoidable conflicts with employers. All agres 
ments contain an arbitration clause, and if the 
local union and the employer cannot agree, the 


controversy is placed before a board of arbitr. 
tion whose findings are usually accepted by bot 
sides. No strike can be called without majority 
the local union membership. 


the 


approval of Strikes 


are also subject to approval by general 


executive board of the International Union. 


The industrial basis of organization of th 


Brewery Workers Union, including in one union 4]! 


classifications of workers in the _ production, 


maintenance, and delivery fields, has also great}; 
contributed to peaceful relations with employers, 
Differences between groups of workers are settle 


within the union and are not allowed to becon 


a source of frictig 


between the workers aj 


management. 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The 
the Brewery Workers Inter 


cons ti tution of 


national Union impose 
specific requirements upo 
local unions in negotia- 
ing agreements. All co 
tracts must conform wit 
the wage and hour stan¢ 
ards approved by th 
convention of the Inter 
The 


clause 


national Union. 


must contain 
governing Sunday # 
overtime work, procedr 
for hiring and lay-offs, 
and the arbitration 
differences. 

Most agreements cal! 


for a 40-hour workwea 
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spread over 5 days. In some instances, work on 
saturday is included as a part of the regular 
workweek, but work on Sundays or on specified 
holidays is prohibited except in emergencies, when 
such work must be paid for at the rate of not 


less than one and one-half times the regular rate. 


Additional workers needed by employers during 


seasonal peaks of production must be obtained 


through the 
additions will not result in lay-offs of regular 


union under an assurance that such 





nen. When the working force is reduced, workers 
mst be laid off in rotation and no one can be 
tnan 


jaid off for longer than 1 week or less 


| day at a time. 


Rules governing the number of apprentices, 
age, and length of service are determined by the 
local unions. The precise regulations vary from 
local to local, 


are required to join the union either at the start 


but in all instances apprentices 


of their apprenticeship or within a prescribed 


period of time. 


STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION 


The International Union of United Brewery, 


en Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America 


has at the present time a membership of approx- 
imately 40,000 workers organized into 267 local 
mions in the United States and Canada. In towns 


and small cities, a local union usually includes 
all brewery workers in the vicinity regardless of 
their craft or the type of work performed. In larger 
cities, on the other hand, separate local unions 
may be organized for the different crafts, such 
bottlers, 


etc. The local unions are linked together through 


as brewers, drivers, maintenance men, 





Paents negotiated by affiliated locals. 


@ joint local executive board composed of rep- 
resentatives fromeach local. The joint executive 
board formulates the general policies affecting 
all locals and passes upon the terms of agree- 
It is also 
the duty of the board to see to it that each local 


-d the employers affected strictly cbserve the 


terms of existing contracts. 
The International Union and the local unions 


sare democratic organizations and must conform to 


114724 O—38——2 


the provisions of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Union. The initiative and referendum are 
included as part of 
be fined, suspended, expelled, or punished except 
on the basis of written charges and after a fair 
Every decision of a local union involving 


and punishment of a member can be 


the by-laws. No member can 


trial. 
the rights 
appealed to the general executive board for review. 


The policies of the International Union are 
formulated at its conventions or by popular refer- 
endum. Conventions are held every 3 years and 
local unions are represented on the basis of their 
membership. A referendum may be initiated by a 
majority vote of the delegates at the convention 
or between conventions by the general executive 
board and at the request of one-fourth of the 


locals in the union. 


Tne International Union has no president or 


vice presidents, and active management of its 


affairs is lodged in the hands of a geeral 
executive board consisting of 16 members, includ 
ing two general secretaries anda general organizer. 
Nine members of the board are elected by the 
membership in various geographical districts of 
the United States and Canada, 
remaining members must be residents of Cincinnati, 


while six of the 


where the headquarters of the union are located. 


The official publication of the union, [he 
Brewery Worker, is published weekly and contains 
considerable information on conditions in the 


industry and on current activities in the general 
labor movement, in addition to matters pertaining 
directly to the activities of the organization 
and its membership. 


Two years ago the Intemational Union celebrated 
its golden anniversary. It can point to a record 
Considering the low status 
they built the 
their rise has been one of the high lights 


are still old 


of great achievement. 
of the brewery workers before 
union, 
in the history of labor. 
timers 
recall 
always 
To them the term 
far more than 
reality itself. 


There 


among the members of the union who can 


early years when brewery workers "were 


working except when they were asleep.” 
freedom” is 


phrase. [It is 


"from serfdom to 


a mere literary 








Cost OF LIVING IN SEPTEMBER 1938 


Due largely to lower retail prices of foodstuffs 


living costs of families of wage earners and lower- 





One-half of the 32 cities reported lower rent, 


costs. Detroit was the only city with a dro, 












































salaried workers declined seven-tenths of 1 rents of more than 1 percent. Noneof the report 
percent between June 15 and September 15, 1938. increases in rents over the quarter ending Se, 
On the average the cost of living this September tember 15 was as high as one-half of 1 percent, 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 LARGE CITIES 
a 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
a 
AREA AND CITY eJune 15, 1938 September 15, 1987 | June 1933 December 1929 1923-25 Average 
to t 0 to t 
September 15, 1036 | September 15, 1938 | September 15, 1038] September 15, 1936 | September 15, igae 
Average for 32 large cities - 0.7 2.7 t11.1 -17.0 -17.3 
NORTH ATLANTIC: 
BoSteRec ccccscese Pere ey - 0.2 4.2 +t 8.2 -18.2 -17.1 
New York. ccccccccccscecs Wo change 2.8 + 7.9 -16.9 -15.7 
Portland, Me...cccccces ° - 0.5 3.5 + 7.6 -15.7 -15.4 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
Atlanta. ccsccccccccccecs - 0.3 4.6 412.1 -17.9 -20.0 
Baltimore..cccccesecvcees - 0.2 1.9 411.4 -13.9 -13.5 
Jacksonvill@....seees ee0 + 0.1 3.1 +12.1 -16.9 -20.1 
NORTH CENTRAL: 
Chicago .ccccccscces covce - 1.0 2.0 +12.6 -20.1 -20.3 
DEtroit. ccccccscescesvces - 1.8 2.8 721.9 -17.4 -20.0 
St. LouiSecccccscssecese - 0.7 2.9 +10.8 -18.0 -16.8 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Birmingham...cssesseress No change 2.8 +14.9 -19.7 -22. 
Houston. .ccccccccvcccecs Yo change 2.3 +14.5 -16.8 -18.0 
New OrleansS....ss-e- cece + 0.6 1.8 +11.1 -15.4 -16.3 
WESTERN : 
DENVEP.ccccsccccsecccecs - 1.8 3.5 t11l.2 -~14.3 -17.2 
San Francisco....ceseses + 0.1 0.4 +12.4 -11.9 -11.7 
Seattle. wccccccccccccces - 0.8 2 +11.1 -12.9 -13.2 
was 2.7 percent lower than in September 1937 in Clothing costs, averaged for the 32 citie 
the 32 large cities surveyed by the Bureau ot combined, were 0.7 percent lower due largely ' 


Labor Statistics. 


Fruits and vegetables registered the largest 
declines in prices although cereals and bakery 
products also declined steadily over the %3month 


In 


Denver, 


period. 
Detroit, 


five cities --Minneapolis, Scranton, 
and Indianapolis — the cost of 


foodstuffs declined as much as 4 percent. 


reduced prices of men's, boys', and women's shoes 


men's suits, and women's coats. 


Following seasonal trends fuel and lig! 
costs advanced on the average 1.5percent. Twenty 
five cities included in the sample report 


higher fuel and light costs on September 15 wé 


3 months earlier. 
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THREE YEARS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, CHAIRMAN 
SocIAL SECURITY BOARD 


The next Congress will doubtless be faced with 


numerous bills proposing changes in the Social 


Security Act -- which, of course, is as it should be. 
Neither the Social Security Act nor any other law 
security is a goal which 


is perfect, and social 


can be reached only by a series of advances, not 
through any one piece of legislation. For that 
matter, even if we could imagine the perfect law 
capable at the moment of fitting every need, it 
wuld not very long remain perfect, simply because 


things do not stand still in the United States. 


So we hope and expect that theSocial Security 
Act will be improved and extended in the light of 


experience aS we go along. For that very reason, 
it is a good thing to review our experience — to 
see how the law has worked thus far and what it 
back over the 3 years 


Social 


has accomplished. Looking 


President signed the Security 


Since tne 


Act in August 1935, we find that— 


We have about 42 million old-age insurance 


accounts on our books; and we are paying at the 


rate of 15,000 a month Lump-sum claims to insured 


workers who have reached 65 and to the families 


of those who have died. 


We now have 29 States paying out-of-work benefits. 


Twenty more will begin such payments within the 


next fewmonths; and by next July, the unemployment- 
have reached the stage of 


insurance system will 


full operation throughout the entire country. 


We have a Federal-State system of aid to the 


needy aged in every State and Territory of the 
United States. 
But what does this all add up to in terms 


children sharing in 


What 


women and 
offered? 


if the men and 


the protection so does it mean 


in dollars and cents of purchasing power in 


otherwise empty or nearly empty pockets? These 


fuestions are tne yardsticks by which we must 


measure our progress and by which we must gage 


the distance still to go. 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


The first of the social-security programs in 


operation on a Nation-wide scale was oldage 


insurance. Butnotuntil monthly benefit payments 


actually begin will the old-age insurance system 


be in full operation. Under the law as it stands, 


that will be 1942. 


Meantime, however, we are well on our way 


toward that point of full operation. With close 


to 42 million accounts set up for workers in 


employments covered by the plan, wage records are 


being continuously posted to workers’ individual 


accounts. The Board is now able to supply to 
any worker who asks for it a statement of his wage 
1937 as 


credits for reported by his employer or 


employers for that year. These credits will be 


used to calculate the amount of his old-age 


insurance benefits when his claim comes due. 


Here is ah answer to a question that has come 
from literally thousands and thousands of workers. 
They want to know how they can tell whether their 

old-age 
The Social Security 


employers have turned in the insurance 
taxes taken out of their pay. 
Board collect the 


collecting is in the hands of the Bureau of Internal 


does not taxes. The tax 
Revenue of the Treasury Department, and the Board 
has nothing to do with the tax records. But we do 


receive the employers' wage reports, after they 
have been checked up by the Treasury to make sure 
the taxes paid correspond to the taxes due on the 


wages reported. 


After we receive these wage reports, we credit 
the amount of each worker's wages, as reported by 


his employer, to the worker's social security 


account, and we are now able to tell any worker the 
amount of his 1937 wage credits. For that first 
through December 


year of operation -- January 








1937 -- nearly 76 million employee wage items, rep- 
resenting total wages of about 28 billion dollars, 
were turned in on more than 3 million employers' 
reports. As the worker's taxes are 1 percent of 
his wages, 


much tax his employer has paid for him from the 


he can figure out for himself how 
statement of his wage credits which the Board 
will furnish. 


Furthermore, for the worker's convenience, we 
have provided a printed request card which he 
can fill in and mail to the Social Security Board 
office in Baltimore. In return, we will send him 
a statement of his wage credits for 1937, and if 
he does not think our figure is correct, we ask 


him to let us know. 


But to go back to old-age insurance benefits 
and beneficiaries. 
are due insured workers who reach 65 before 


Lump-sum or single cash benefits 


they can qualify for monthly retirement benefits. 
That includes, of course, those who attain that 
age after 1936 and before 1942. 
ments for monthly benefits, workers do not have to 
retire to qualify for these payments. By the end 
of October, about 105,000 such claims had be@m 
paid. Similar payments are due the families or 
By the end 
of August we had paid over 130,000 of these death 


Unlike the require- 


estates of insured workers who die. 
claims. That makes a total of some 235,000 lump- 
each. 
These payments, especially the death claims, will 


sum claims, which now average about $62 
of course grow continually larger as time goes on 
and the worker's credits on his old-age insurance 
account pile up. 


In this connection we have encountered some 
interesting facts. For instance, it occurred to 
one of our Labor Information field staff that 
some union members' families might not be getting 
the death benefits due them because they did not 
know about their rights. 
Division wrote to the national labor organizations 
that have insurance plans of their om, Suggesting a 
cooperative arrangement for possible 
beneficiaries. It was also suggested that the unions 
send us a list of the deaths in their membership 
during 1937, so that our Bureau of Old-Age Insurance 


So our Labor Information 


notifying 





might check up and see how many of the possible 
claims had been filed 

Altogether the lists so checked showed that 
only a third to a half of the possible claims hag 
been filed, confirming our belief that many families 
had not known 
Accordingly we have now provided, for the convenience 


they were entitled to benefits, 


of the unions, a brief notice calling attentio, 
to the fact that the union member's family may 
have a claim for a death payment under the old-age 
insurance program. This slip may be enclosed ly 
the union officer who acknowledges a notification 


of death among his membership. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


While old-age insurance has thus been operat- 
ing on a scale that is Nation-wide, unemployment 
insurance has reached the benefit-paying stage in 
About 34 
unemployed workers have received benefit checks 


more than half the States. million 


since January. These checks now average over $il 
a week for men and women who are entirely out of 
work. An average payment of about $5 a week is 


going to those who are partially unemployed. 


In other words, a total of some $340,000,00 
in benefits has gone into the pockets of unemployed 
workers in 29 States from January through October 
This 


accomplishment for the first 10 months of this 


of this year. represents a _ substantial 
program, particularly in view of the fact that in 
some of these States benefit payments went int 


effect considerably later than January. 


But it is also true that there has been sone 
This is 


in large part due to the fact that there are bound 


delay in paying benefits in some States. 


to be administrative difficulties in carrying out 
a program affecting millions of persons, and, 
as ithappened, these inevitable difficulties were 
tremendously increased by unpredictable circumstances. 
Benefits first became payable in 22States in Jan 
uary of this year, at a time when there was wide 
spread unemployment due not only to the usual 
seasonal fluctuations, but also to the recession 


which began to be felt in October 1937. 
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The result of this widespread unemployment 
was, of course, that the unemployment compensa- 
tion offices were immediately swamped with applica- 
tions for benefits. The State agencies had had 
only afewmonths to set up State-wide administra- 
tive organizations. Within that short time they 
had not only to adopt administrative procedures, 
but also to select and train an entirely new body 
of personnel. The great wonder is, not that there 
was andstill is some delay in the payment of claims, 
but that the State agencies have been able to do 


as good a job as they have actually done. 


A gratifying development is that job-finding 
facilities through the public employment offices 
have been greatly strengthened and expanded by 
Al though 
the local employment offices have been confronted 


the advent of unemployment compensation. 


by an unexpectedly large volume of claims, the 
advantages of this tie-up are already evident by 
the fact that placements made by employment services 
in the States where benefits are being paid have 
held up better than in the other States where 
benefits are not yet payable. 


AID TO THE NEEDY 


For men and women who are old and cannot 
support themselves, for those who are blind, and 
for children who lack parental support, the Social 
Security Act sets up a plan which provides cash 
payments monthly from Federal, State, and local 
funds. These allowances, modest though 
be, provide for basic necessities and enable the 
About 1,700,000 needy 
old people are now receiving such payments at a 
rate which in September averaged about $19.25 
per recipient for all the States participating 
in the program -- that is, all but Virginia, which, 
however, has now come in. 


they may 


recipients to live at home. 


The record for aid to dependent children and 
aid to the blind is unfortunately not yet so 
complete as that for old-age assistance. About 
four-fifths of the States are now taking part in 
each of these programs and are giving assistance 
to some 42,000 needy blind people and about 637,000 


dependent children in 259,000 families. For aid 


to the blind, the average payment in September 
was over $23; for aid to dependent children, nearly 
$32 per family. All told, over 24 million men, 
women, and children are being directly aided 
through these monthly which 


totaled nearly half a billion dollars last year. 


cash allowances, 


BENEFITS AND BUYING POWER 


By the end of October of this year the total 
amount of money paid out to beneficiaries of the 
Social Security Act, and thus tumed into buying 
power for several million people, came to about 
$1, 300,000,000. This includes 
$950,000,000 paid out for public assistence since 
February 1936; $9,500,000 paid since the old-age 
insurance program went into operation in January 
1937; and about $340,000,000 in 
compensation benefits paid since January 1938. 


total about 


unemployment 


These payments have put purchasing power into 
the hands of people most of whom would otherwise 
have had little or nothing to spend. Used, as it 
must be, to buy the necessities of life, that 
money has flowed back into the main stream of 


business in every community throughout the 
country. This is true not only of the funds 
paid out through the five programs the Social 


Security Board administers -- the programs discussed 
here -- but also for the other programs embodied in 
the act and directed by other Federal agencies. 
These welfare and health provisions have enabled 
every State in the Union to expand and strengthen 
its services for the welfare of children, for 
the protection of the public health, 
the vocational rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
Looking at the act in terms of people served and 


and for 


in terms of future needs forestalled, there can 


be no question of the genuine and enduring 


progress made. 
NEXT STEPS 


One of the big problems in connection wm 
improving the Social Security Act in the light 
of experience is that of extending coverage. The 
two largest groups not yet covered by unemployment 
compensation and old-age insurance are farm and 
domestic workers. several 


Seamen, as well as 








other groups whose conditions of employment are 
such that it seemed too difficult to include 
them when the law was first enacted, are also 


still outside. 


So far as farm and domestic workers are con- 
cerned, the problems involved are similar in several 


respects. There are about 6 million farmers in 


this country, and among them they employ about 


2+ million paid farmworkers. To administer social 
enploying 


insurance for these farm workers, each 


farmer must be located and his tax and wage records 
furnished to the Bureauuof Internal Revenue and 


Moreover, farm work 


follow the 


the Social Security Board. 


is seasonal and many workers crops 


from place to place. Another difficulty is that 
all of 


partly in 


nearly them are paid partly in cash and 


room and meals. Domestic workers— 
about as numerous as farm workers, and with still 
more numerous employers, with much part-time work, 
and with wages in the form of board and lodging 
as well as cash -- present another big taxcollecting 
regards 


and bookkeeping job. As seamen, the 


Board has already recommended an amendment to 


bring them under the old-age insurance systen. 


LIBERALIZING OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


In addition to widening the coverage, the 


Board is considering a provision for benefits to 
the survivors of insured workers -- their widows 
and young children. Another change would remove 
the requirement that a worker's wage credits stop 
at 65 so that his credits 


would accumulate as 


long as he is at work on any job covered by the 
birthday 


to qualify for an 


act. In other words, if his 65th comes 


along before he has had time 


annuity, his wages after 65 could continue to 


count until he decided to retire andhe would thus 
be able to earn a monthly annuity instead of being 


limited to a single cash payment. 
SIMPLIFYING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Our experience and our studies in unemp Loymen t 


insurance have shown clearly the need of 


Simplifying procedures and we are now consulting 


representatives of labor and other interested 





groups in regard to recommendations for that 


purpose. By these recommendations we hope to qd 
three things: First, to achieve greater economy 
in unemployment-insurance administration; second, 
to develop methods for calculating and payin 
benefits, which will be more easily understood by 
workers and employers and which will expedite the 
payment of benefits; and third, to reduce as far 


as possible the detailed work required of employers 


= 


n complying with the law. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


These next steps in old-age and unemployment 


insurance are matters of major interest, but « 


are also deeply concerned with public assistance 


for the needy —— the aged, the blind, and dependent 


children. There is no question that’ the present 


terms of the act--which provide Federal grants t 
the States to meet one-third of the cost for aid 
to dependent children -- have operated to hold dow 


adequate assistance for dependent children. The 


Social Security Board hopes that as soon as 


financially feasible, this disparity in the 


Federal contribution in behalf of dependent 


children will be corrected. 


Another serious problem in connection wit 


public assistance arises from the great variation 


in the financial capacity of the States. The 


result has been a wide range from State to State 
in the amount of monthly payments to the old, t 


the blind, and for dependent children. In the 


States where payments fall below the _ general 


level, it is not because the citizens are less 


humane, but because the State's resources 


are limited. 


These, then, are some of the lines of our 


studies, our endeavors, and, I may say quite 
confidently, despite the difficulties, our prospects. 
As the President recently said, "We have come 4 
but we still 


is still 


long way, have a long way to go. 


There today a that 
unconquered —- an America unreclaimed. This is the 


great, the Nation-wide frontier of insecurity, of 


frontier remains 


human want and fear. This is the frontier —- the 


America -- we have set ourselves to reclaim." 
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SETTLEMENT OF RAILROAD WAGE CONTROVERSY 


NELSON M. BorTZ 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Convinced that the level of wages of railway 


labor is not high when compared with wage levels 


in other comparable industries and that a wage 


reduction on the railroads would run counter to 


the trend of wages in industry as a whole, the 


mergency Fact-Finding Railroad Board recommended 


to President Roosevelt that "no horizontal reduc- 


tion upon a national scale of the wages of rail- 


way labor should be pressed by the carriers at 


this time." The Emergency Board was appointed by 


the President to investigate the proposal by 


practically all of the Class I steam railroads in 


the United States to reduce wages of their employees 


by 15 percent. The findings of the Board were 


announced on October 29, and on November 4 the 


railroads informed President Roosevelt of the 


withdrawal of their wage-reduction notices. 


History of the Dispute. On May 12, 1938, the 


railroads notified all but several small groups 


of their employees of their intention to reduce 


basic become 


rates of pay by 15 
July 1, 1938. 


percent, to 


effective Under the established 


procedure of collective bargaining for the rail- 


road industry, preliminary conferences were first 


eld between representatives of unions affected 


and management of individual railroads. It was 


agreed to discuss the railroads' proposal in a 


joint conference on a national basis, as the 


wage rates of more than a million workers were 


involved in the dispute. The railroads appointed 


as their representatives a joint conference 


committee of railroad managers, and the officials 


of 18 of the standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association acted as spokesmen for employees. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which last year 
withdrew Railway Labor 


Association, conferred separately with the Carriers 


from the Executives' 


Conference Committee. 


The joint conferences held in Chicago during 
July and August proved unsuccessful and the carriers 





requested the National Mediation Board to mediate 
the dispute. Upon failure to reach an accord through 
mediation, theNational Mediation Board, following 
the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, requested 
both sides to submit the controversy to arbitra- 
tion. The carriers indicated their willingness to 
arbitrate but the employees declined. Asa result, 
the National Mediation Board on August 31 formally 
notified the termination of its 


This left the 


parties of the 


services. railroads free to put 


into effect the 15-percent reduction after a 


waiting period of 30 days, and they accordingly 
notified their employees that the reduction would 


become effective Uctober 1. 


The unions at once proceeded to take a strike 


poll of their memberships and on September 26 


announced plans for a Nation-wide strike on 


October 1. Confronted with a situation which 


threatened substantially to interrupt interstate 


commerce and to deprive the country of essential 
transportation service, President Roosevelt, acting 
in conformity with the Railway Labor Act, appointed 
an emergency board to ascertain and report to 


him the facts of the controversy. 


Under the provisions of the act, an emergency 


board must make its report within 30days. Pending 
this report and for 30 days after the report has 
been made, neither party to a railway wage 


controversy is permitted to make any change in 


the existing rates of pay or working conditions. 
The Emergency Board consisted of Walter P. Stacy, 
chairman, chief 


justice of the Supreme Court 


of Nortn Carolina; James M. Landis, dean of the 


Harvard Law School; and Harry A. Millis, former 


chairman of the Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Public hearings were held in Washington, D.C., 
September 30 to October 17, 1938. 
heard, statistical exhibits were presented, and 
arguments were made in open After the 
of the hearings the Emergency Board 


Witnesses were 


session. 


conclusion 








exerted every effort to bring the parties to an 
agreement but without success. On October 29 
the Board reported its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President of the United States. 


Arguments of the Railroads. In presenting 
their case for a reduction in basic wage rates, 
spokesmen of the railroads testified that during 
the last year the financial plight of the rail- 
roads had become steadily worse and in their opinion 
the time had come to effect savings through a 15- 
They 


that the current level of railway wages was too 


percent reduction in pay rolls. contended 


high when compared with wage levels in other indus- 


tries and, furthermore, that declines in the cost 
of living now enable railroad workers to purchase 


considerably more with their wages than in 1929. 


In support of these arguments, the carriers 


introduced statistical exhibits pointing out the 





receivers had increased to 45 
1935, and to 


of trustees or 
in 1933, 27 


July 31, 1938. 


in 31 percent op 


Position of Employees. The 
for the workers admitted the unfortunate econonj, 
They 


of the 


condi tion, 


represen tatives 


and financial situation of the railroads. 


disagreed, however, with representatives 


railroads as to the causes of this 
They considered it unjust to place the burden of 
these problems on the railroad workers, especially 
since their hourly rates of pay were lower tha 


the hourly scales for comparable work in other 





industries. In addition, they contended that 


since 1920 the wages of railroad workers had no 


advanced as rapidiy as the wages of workers ji 


most other industries. 


Moreover, the employees maintained that the 


increased productivity of railroad workers an 








sharp reductions in their net railway operating the added duties of railway labor in the last 
income, that is, the income of the railroads 18 years merited a higher rate of pay instead of 
after payment of wages, materials, and other a lower rate. Finally, they contended that 
current operating expenses but before payment economic conditions were rapidly improving, that 
of interest and dividends. During the _ period the volume of traffic carried by the railroads 
1925-29 it averaged from approximately 1.1 was rising, and that the railroads were therefore 
billion dollars to 1 1/4 
billion dollars a year. LABOR ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN RAILROAD WAGE DISPUTE 
During the depression net I 
railway operating income The following 18 unions were represented through the Railway Labor | 
declined sharply but by Executives’ Association at the hearings before the Emergency Board: | 
1936 it had recovered to Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
about two-thirds of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
Order of Railway Conductors 

average. 
precepression 5 Switchmen's Union of North America 
In the last 12 months, Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, etc. 
however, it again declined Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees 


sharply, making it neces- 
sary in the opinion of the 
railroads to curtail operat- 
ing expenses and to reduce 
wages. The railroads also 
referred to the depressed 
market value of railroad 
securities, the relatively 
low average rate of dividends, 
and to the fact that on a 
mileage basis the percentage 
of railroads in the hands 








Sheet Metal Workers’ 


International Longshoremen's Association 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, proceeding independently, was 
also a party to the dispute. 


International Association of Machinists 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, etc. 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 
International Association 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 
International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, etc. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
National Organization Masters, Mates & Pilots of America | 
National Marine Engineers' Beneficial Association 

| 
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not justified in asking for reduced wages in the 
face of increased business. 


Findings of the Board. In its analysis of 
the voluminous testimony presented by the parties, 
the Emergency Board stated at the outset that it 
yas not the function of the board to arrive at 4 
solution of the railway problem as a whole but 
rather to seek an equitable disposition of the 
railroads to reduce 


specific proposal of the 


wages of all workers by 15 percent. 


The basic issues to be determined according 
to the Board, the 
trends in wages and earnings of railway labor and 
of labor in other industries, (2) 


rates of pay of various groups of railway employees 


therefore centered about (1) 
the existing 
compared with rates of pay of workers on similar 


and (3) the 


wage situation in the country as a whole. 


jobs in other industries, current 


The Emergency Board accepted average hourly 
eamings rather than average weekly earnings or 
annual earnings as a more definite and measurable 
pay 
out that trends of average 


unit of for service performed. It pointed 


hourly earnings of 


railway workers andof workers in other industries 
gave no evidence that the earnings of railroad 
employees had advanced more rapidly than the earn- 
ings of employees in other industries. On the 
contrary, the board found that the hourly earnings 
of railroad employees have not increased quite 


so rapidly as inmost other comparable industries. 


With regard to the earings of various skilled 
crafts, the Board stated that although the train- 
ing, skill, and responsibility of workers in the 
railroad industry are often not strictly comparable 
with the requirements in other industries, it did 
the 


various crafts of railroad workers were relatively 


not appear that the hourly rates of pay of 


high. The board pointed out that according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics the hourly earnings of 
workers in averaged over 


the first 6 


railroad repair shops, 
1938, 
compared with an average of 92 cents 
83.7 shipbuilding, 83 

furnaces 77.4 


cents in machine tools, 


7D 


months of were 72.5 cents as 
in automobile 
nanufacturing, cents in 
cents in blast and steel works, 
cents in locomotives, 73 
71.3 cents in foundries and machine shops, and 
70.8 cents per hour in steam andhot-water heating. 


With reference to the 











OF RAILROAD WORKERS, 


AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS 
FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1938 





CLASS OF EMPLOYEES 








Passenger engineers and motormen .. +++ +s « 
Passenger firemen and helpers ..+++ + ees 
Passenger conductors . ..«++*+e¢eeee*e2 ee «© @ 
Freight engineers and motormen (through freight) 
Freight brakemen and flagmen (through freight) . 
Hostlers and helpers ..+«+++s++e+eeeeeee 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, etc.) «++ + +» 
Bridge and building carpenters 
Section men . «2c ececevsecvececeeveee © 
Boilermakers . 1.2. + se eeeseeeceeeveee 
a a ae ae a a ee a ee a ee 
Electrical workers . ..«.+s«see+s«+s-eeeeee 
Machinists ...«.sesesercece eee eee e 
Sheet metal workers «+++ +++ se ee eee 
Skilled trades helpers . .. +. +2 eee eeee 
General laborers (shops, engine houses, etc.) . 
Station agents (telegraphers & telephoners) . . 




















third important factor, the 
current wage situation, the 
Board found that a rather 
AVERAGE EARNINGS distinct upsurge in wages 
PER HOUR] PER WEEK had occurred inmost indus- 
« tries during 1936 and 1937. 
Cents 
In the last year wage levels 
190.4 | $68.64 remained relatively even 
157.7 51.15 ——_ 
° . with no def 
198.0 63.74 inite tendency 
151.2 56.17 upward or downward. 
104.1 33.40 On the basis of these 
78.4 41.63 . 
findin “ 
50.8 92.71 idings the Board concluded 
68.3 29.23 that the present level of 
40.6 17.55 railway wages as a whole 
89.9 36.27 
81.2 35.61 were not too high, and that 
88.3 39.52 the current wage situation 
88.8 36.39 in other industries didnot 
88.2 35.86 
63.6 26.59 justify the carriers’ 
41.6 19.74 request for the reduction 
73.1 36.55 in the wages of railroad 
workers. 














THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


At its first constitutional convention held 


at Pittsburgh on November 14 to 19 the 


for Industrial Organization adopted the new name 


of Congress of Industrial Organizations. It also 


adopted a constitution, established a permanent 


organization, and elected officers for the 


ensuing year. 


The objects of the Congress of Industrial 
Urganizations as stated in tne constitution are: 
"To bring about the effective organiza- 


tion of the working men and women of America 
regardless of race, creed, color, or na- 
tionality, and to unite them for common 
action into labor urions for their mutual 
aid and protection; 

"To extend the benefits of collective 
bargaining and to secure for the workers 


means to establish peaceful relations with 


their employers, by forming labor’ unions 


capable of dealing with modern aggregate of 


industry and finance; 


"To maintain determined adherence to 


obligations and responsibilities under 


collective bargaining and wage agreements; 


"To secure legislation safeguarding the 


economic security and social welfare of the 


workers of America, to protect and extend 


our democratic institutions ana civil rights 


and liberties, and thus to perpetuate the 


cherished traditions of our democracy." 


The convention was attended by 519 delegates 
representing 32 national and international unions, 
9 national organizing committees, 
124 


and 


23 State indus- 


trial councils, city and county 


161 local 
These unions were stated by the C. I. O. 


industrial- 


union councils, industrial unions. 


to rep- 


resent approximately 4,000,000 workers. 
STRUCTURE OF C. 


I. 0. 


The organization of the Congress follows in 
many respects the structure of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It consists of national and 


Committee 


12 


international unions, of national organizing 


engaged in organizing masSs—productior 


committees 


industries, and of local industrial unions chartereg 
directly by the C. I. 0. inareas and among indus- 
tries in which it is impracticable for workers 
to affiliate with a national union. The consti 


l- 


tution also provides for the establishment of 
State, city, and county industrial—union councils 
whose duties and activities are in most respect 
Similar to those of City Centrals an Stat 
Federations of the American Federation of Labor, 
The constitution of the C. I. 0. makes its 
annual convention, composed of delegates fro 
affiliated unions, the final authority on all 
matters affecting the work and the policies 
the Congress. Between conventions the affairs 
of the C. I. 0. are to be directed by an exew- 
tive board and the officers. The executive 
board, which is required to meet at least twice 
a year, is to be elected annually by the conver- 


tion and is to be composed of one representative 
from each affiliated national and international 
union and national organizing committee. 

The day-to-day activities of the €. I. 0. ar 
to be directed by a president, two vice presidents, 
and a secretary elected by the annual conventior 
for a i1-year tern. These officers will no 
receive any salary from the C. I. 0., as it is 
assumed that they will be elected from among the 
officers of the affiliated unions and thus will 
be compensated for their services by their om 


organization. By virtue of their position, the 


officers of the C. I. 0. are also members of the 


executive board. Headquarters of the Congress 


will be in Washington, D. C. 
The officers elected for the 1938-39 term are: 


President —John L. Lewis, president, United 
Mine Workers. 

Vice Presidents — Philip Murray, chairman, Steel 

Sidney Hillman, 

president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


Secretary 


Workers Urganizing Committee; 


-- James Carey, president, United 


Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN OCTOBER 1938 


Wholesale Prices. The general level of whole , 100, was 77.6 in Uctober, 78.3 in September, and 
sale commodity prices in Vctober was about 1 85.4 in October 1937. This means that the same 
yvercent lower than in the preceding mont! and commodities which were purchased at wholesale for 
) percent lower than in Uctober of last year. rhe $100 in 1926 could be bought for $77.60 in Ucwober, 
qreau of Labor Statistics index, based or 1926 as $78.30 in September, and $85.40 in October a year ago. 

































































i| ~T 
| INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
— peeeeeseneerrengpesisnsetenen pee eSSaR oscussseessiasassneanestsienssnssamsnsnenaenasnaniasstl 
| r | C ER | ocT ER RE E t R ECREASE 
! ie } 1920 | 3 1937 OBER 1937 T TOBER 193 
Sees mee Deed “4 
i] ndex Index Percent 
! All commodities . .... . « L100 77.6 85.4 - 9.1 
| 
| Farm products . ... «s+ » 100 66.8 80.4 -16.9 
| Raw materials . . « « «+ «+ «| 100 | 70.9 80.7 -12.1 
i Semimanufactured articles | 100 75.9 82.5 > Sa 
| Finished products ...«. -« 100 | 81.1 88.1 - 7.9 
| ae | ee 
Retail Food Prices. The average price of food- October, compared with 72.5 in Sept er, 78.2 in 
stuffs sold at retail declined slightly in Uctober. Uctober 1937, and 100 in the base period of 1926. 
It averaged about 8 percent below Uctober a ear In other words, for every dollar's worth of food- 
igo. The price index of the Bureau ol Labor stuffs purchased in 1926, consumers paid on the 
Statistics, which includes quotations of 84 food average 72.0 cent in October, 72.5 cents Ilr 
items ld at retail i 51 cities, was 72.0 in September, and 78.2 cents in October of last year. 
eee onsen a eS ~ a Sa ne A 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
| ——— ee 
RETAI wRIGS INCREASE +) OR DECREASE (- 
3 i enieenpanantuiaditmdeamnibandasiimmmnataneti 
shinai OCTOBER 1938 | OCTOBER 1937 OCTOBER 1937 TO OCTOBER 1938 
os - smite 
ents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound . « « « « « « 8.2 8.9 - 0.7 - 7.6 
Butter, pound ‘eee @ 33.1 42.3 - 9.2 -21.9 
Milk, delivered, quart. . 12.6 12.7 - 0.1 - 1.1 
Eggs, dozen . «© © «© «© © « 44.0 42.1 +r 1.9 + 5.5 
Potatoes, pound oe et 1.9 1.9 Fo change + 23.3 
Lard, pound ...++«-«e. 12.7 17.1 - 4.4 -25.9 
Pork chops, pound ... . 32.7 37.2 - 4.5 -12.3 
Round steak, pound... . 35.9 41.9 - 6.0 -12.5 
Sugar, pound... + +s -« 5.2 5.7 - 0.5 - 8.7 
Coffee, pound ...+-« « 22.8 25.8 - 3.0 -10.5 




























































































EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN OCTOBER 1938 ath 0c 
workers 
industr 

Nearly a quarter of a million workers were recorded in retail trade. These establishment; sa 
reemployed in nonagricultural jobs in October. hired approximately 44,000 additional workers ;, in the d 
As a resultof this latest increase in employment, October to handle the increased volume of faj) by 96+ 

Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that business. Wholesale trade establishments addy recorde 
approximately 900,000 wage earners have been 8,000 more workers, anthracite mining 8,5 and in 
returned to work in industries other than workers, and bituminous coal mining about 19, %, nonth 
agriculture since July. Class railroads reported an employment gai; weekly 

The outstanding gain in employment in October during Uctober of approximately 12,000. decline 
(approximately 85,000) was in the manufacture of The most pronounced losses in employment oye; Non 
automobile bodies and parts. Other significant the month were in industries in which seasona fewer 
increases in factory employment were 12,500 declines normally occur in October. The largest & pondura 

beet sugar, 7,200 in electrical machinery reduction in employment (103,000 workers) was § in emp 
and supplies, 7,000 in hardware, 5,700 in steel reported in canriing and preserving. leathe 
mills, and 4,300 in radios and phonographs. Durable-Goods Industries. Employment in the & offset 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries _ sur- durable-goods groups of industries advanced } 
veyed, the largest increase in employment was approximately 142,000 during October. Compare; 

—) 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES | 
OCTOBER 1938, SEPTEMBER 4938, and OCTOBER 4937 Fa 
in Ucts 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL |B level c 
OES Tay OCTOBER | SEPTEMBER | OCTOBER OCTOBER SEPTEMBER octoser =] B ror 4g) 
1938* 1938% 1937 1938* 19388 1937 
| # pay-ro 
All industries ...... 7,062,300 |7,009,000/8,465, 200 |/$158,850,000 |$ 153,778,000 |$ 198,210,000 ODD pureau 
Durable-goods groups: 3,043,700 |2,901,700|4, 106,600 75,123,000 68,831,000| 108,431,000 Facto 
Iron and steel . 751,300 729,000/1,010,100 19,094,000 17,442,000 27,917,000 

Machinery .....- 772,200 757,100/1,139,600 19,493,000 18,730,000 31,765,000 

Transportation equipment 446,300 359,500 688,600 18,270,000 11,155,000 22,068,000 

Nonferrous metals 228,700 219,000 278,100 5,801,000 5,328,000 7,133,000 a 

lumber . s+ ee eee 599,600 599,600 707,000 10,872,000 11,000,000 12,739,000 ae 
Stone, clay, and glass . 245,600 237,500 287,200 5,593,000 5,176,000 6,809,000 | mug 
July 

Nondurable-goods groups: |4,018,600 |4, 107,300|4,358,600 83,727,000 84,947,000 89,779,000 June 

Tentiles 22 cc eee 1,590,300 /1,595,200/1,702,700 26,386,000 26,640,000 27,621,000 May. 

Leather 1.2.22 ees 289,900 298,300 302,100 4,834,000 5,163,000 4,820,000 Apri 

UTEP 853,600] 948,300) 998,700) 19,253,000) 20,733,000] 20,509,000 oo 

Tobacco . 2. sese-e 91,800 91,800 92,900 1,353,000 1,357,000 1,391,000 || Jom 

Paper and printing... 559,200 553,900 601,700 15,430,000 15,029,000 16,396 ,000 

Chemicals 375,700 374,500 #25,800 9,928,000 9,857,000 11,192,000 

Rubber... se ssc eee 104.400 101,900 130,800 2,757,000 2,660,000 3,277,000 

Unclassified. ..... 153,700] 43,400! 184,300 3,786,000 3,508,000 4,573,000 — 

* Preliminary # Revised Oct 
— 
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sith October 1937, however, about 1,062,000 fewer 
yorkers had jobs of 
industries this October. 


in durable-goods groups 





The weekly wage income of the workers employed 
in the durable-goods industries in Uctober increased 
wy $6,292,000. The 
recorded in transportation equipment ($3, 115,000) 


largest increases were 


and in iron and steel ($1,652,000). Over the 12- 
nonth period, October 1937 to October 1938, 
weekly pay rolls in durable-goods manufacturing 
jeclined by about $33,310,000. 

Nondurable-Goods Industries. About 88,700 
fewer workers had jobs in Uctober in the 


nondurable-goods groups of industries. Declines 
in employment of 94,700 in foodstuffs, 8,400 in 
leather, and 4,900 


offset increases of 5,300 in paper and 


in textiles sufficed to 


printing, 


in Uctober. 
level of Uctober a year ago. 
for 1923-25 as 100, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Based on the average 


Factory pay rolls increased about 3.3 percent 
They were about 20 percent below the 


in chemicals, and 10,300 
The 
October 
1937. 
rolls of nondurable—-goods workers 
of 


2,500 in rubber, 1,200 
in the unclassified group 
enployed 


of industries. 


number of wage earners this 
was 340,000 less than in the same month of 
Weekly pay 
in October declined $1,220,000. 
$1,480,000 $329,000 
$254,000 in textiles, and about $4,000 in tobacco 
pay 

$97,000 
$278,000 


Compared with October 


Reductions 


in foodstuffs, in leather, 


more than counterbalanced increased rolls 
of $401,000 in paper 
rubber, $71,000 in 


the unclassified industries. 


and printing, in 


chemicals, and in 
of last year workers employed in nondurable-goods 
$6,052,000 


The largest reduc- 


industries received approximately 


less per week this UOctober. 
tions over the year interval amounted to $1,264,000 
in chemicals, $1,256,000 in foods, and $1,235,000 
in textiles. 


oem. 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
preceding month, and 104.5 in October 1937. In 
other words, for every $1,000 disbursed on the 


average in factory wages during 1923-25, manufac- 


turing establishments paid out $837 in October, 
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pay-roll index was 83.7 in October, 81.0 in the $810 in September, and $1,045 in October 1937. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS : : mans a ae 
aia ie oe EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS 
oy Sapeaaees “es ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
= = (nder Numbers 1923-25 100 fader Nis mbers 
1923-25 = 100 M0 40 
1938 
120 -—/20 
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MP cécceeen< 83.4 
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BaPehsccccce 87.7 60 ‘im es 
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J 7 ~ 
ANUATY. eee 87.8 40 40 
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20 Ee eee ee | + 20 
December.... 94.5 
November.... 101.1 
October..... 107.2 © 9 92 192 122 193 Mk 1925 1826 27 BIB B29 130 BH 1982 13 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1839 Toa ° 
* Preliminary ———$$$$$$___——. 








HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


Employment in manufacturing industries in 
October averaged about 37.5 hours per week-- 
slightly more than in the preceding month. Hourly 


earnings averaging 63.5 cents were also 


above September. The average weekly wage 


of $23.90 


of 
35 


factory workers approximately 


cents per week higher than in 


month but about $5 cents per week less than 


average weekly wage reported in UVctober 1937. 


HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


INDUSTRY 











slightly 


income 


was 


the preceding 


tne 


IN 


L. - —— 7 

1 

| Agricultural implements | 35.0 +t 1.5 -~12.6 

| Cash registers oe ws 35.0 | oe fae | -14.7 

1] Electrical machinery ° | 36.5 | + 3.2 =- € ) 

| Engines and turbines | 36.0 | tT 0.5 - 5.6 

1] Machine shops... 36.0 | + 2.2 | =-11.6 

| Mashine teelsa .« « « « « | 97.0 | ? 2.4 -18.1 

| tadios and phonographs. 39.0 | + 4.2] + 8.4 

] fextile machinery .. . 36.5 | + 3.2) = 8.0 

| Typewriters and parts . | 38.0] + 7.8 + 7.2 

= mitnaheanel lesiguias 
In the five selected durable-goods industries 

the average weekly hours of work and average 

hourly and weekly earnings in October 1938 were-- 


Weekly hours: 


41.0 
39.0 


in sawmills 


in automobiles 

39.0 in brick manufacturing 

36.0 in foundries and machine shops 
furnaces and rolling mills 


in blast 


Hourly earnings: 


90.0 in 
84.0 in 


automobiles 
blast furnaces and rolling mills 
71.0 in foundries and machine shops 
52.5 in brick manufacturing 


52.0 in sawmills 


IN MANUFACTURING 





INDUSTRIES 


Weekly earnings: 


$35.05 in automobiles 


27.10 in | furnaces and 


rolling 


mde last nills 
25.55 in foundries and machine shops 
9.95 in sawmills 
20.35 in brick manufacturing 
Average weekly hours of work and hourly 
weekly earnings in the five selected nondurable 
eoods industries in Uctober 1938 were-- 


INDU 


STRIES MANUFACTURING 


MACHINERY 





+ 0.8 - 2.1 Sa7.00) + 2.2 -14,5 
o| +0.5 | + 2.1 | 28.45] - O17 | =1 
0 - 0.6 + 6.3 26. o| + 2.5 - f 
5 - 0.4 1.4 28.00 4 hang é - 4, 
0 - 0.2 + 0.3 25.55 2.0 -1: 
0 - 0.3 - O.1 | 27.0] + 1.1 -18 
5 | - 2.€ - 5.7 22.55 | + 1.85 SS 
0 | - 1.1 - 2.2 24.10) t+ 2.1 -10.0 
5 | - 0.1] + 2.2 24.55 | + 7.4 3. 2 
- —_— = ————— ——— = 
Weekly hours: 

42.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 

40.5 in paper and pulp 

37.0 in cotton-ygoods manufacturing 

35.5 in petroleum refining 

33.0 in tires and inner tubes 


Hourly 


97.5 


» in petroleum 


earnings: 
refining 


94.5 in tires and inner tubes 


68.5 in slaughtering and meat 
61.5 in 


18.0 


paper and pulp 


in cotton-goods manufactu 


Weekly earnings: 


$34.45 in petroleum refining 


packilip 


ring 


packing 


31.25 in tires and inner tubes 
28.50 in slaughtering and meat 
24.85 in paper and pulp 

14.05 in cotton-goods manufacturing 








mills 








Among the 10 selected durable- and nondurable- 


gods industries average hourly earnings this 
tober were slightly higher than in Uctober 
1997 in blast furnaces, foundries, sawmills, and 

refining. They were lower than in 


petroleum 


tober a year ago in the 6 remaining industries, 


and the largest decline (8.7 percent) was 


recistered in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


the 
payments 


Six of 10 


in 


weekly wage 


than in the corresponding month of 


most of these manufacturing 


over the year interval 


in rubber tires and tubes 


wage income of 


industries 


October 


industries 
were relatively small, 


the 


averaged higher 


of this year 


last year. In 


the gains 
but 


average weekly 


the workers employed advanced 10.7 


yercent, compared with October a year ago. 
> 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 








NCREASE OR DECREASE 
OCTOBER SEPT. 1938 | OCTOBER 1937 OCTOBER 
1938" — 1938 | ocToBer 1938 — 
| | 
RETAIL TRADE Percent | Percent | HOTELS 
Employment...+.e+. 3,375, 300 + 1.4 - 6.5 Employment....+.-+ 271,100 
Weekly pay roll... $65,247,000 + 2.1 - 6.3 Weekly pay roll... $4,007,000 
Weekly hours.....- 42.5 + 0.2 - 1.1 Weekly hours....--. 46.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.54 + 0.3 + 1.8 | Hourly earnings... $0.32 
Weekly earnings... $21.05 + 0.7 + 0.1 Weekly earnings... $15.05 
WHOLESALE TRADE POWER and LIGHT 
Employment......- , 1,431, 700 + 0.8 = Set Employment.....++. 296,000 
Weekly pay roll... $43,473,000 + 1.1 - 5.3 Weekly pay roll... $9,487,000 
Weekly hours... 42.5 + 0.5 - 1.6 Weekly hourS..+-+-+- 39.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.71 - 0.3 + 0.6 Hourly earnings.... $0.85 
Weekly earnings... $29.70 + 0.4 - 0.2 Weekly earnings... $33.80 
METAL MINING | ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment..eeeees 61,900 + 1.8 -32.1 Pmployment...+-«+. 186 , 600 
Weekly pay roll... $1,577,000 + 4.4 -41.1 Weekly pay roll... $5,892,000 
Weekly hours.....-. 39.0 + 2.1 - 8.0 Weekly hours.....-. 44.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.67 + 0.4 - 5.3 Hourly earnings... $0.71 
Weekly earnings... $25.95 + 2.5 -13.2 Weekly earnings... $32. 20 
BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES 
Enployment.....- ° 400 ,000 + 4.5 -14.8 Employment.....++. 218, 200 
Weekly pay roll... $8,489,000 + 6.8 -23.7 Weekly pay roll... $3,461,000 
Weekly hours...... 26.5 + 1.5 -11.3 Weekly hours...... 41.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.88 - 0.8 - 1.3 Hourly earnings... $0.42 
Weekly earnings... $23.40 + 2.2 -10.4 Weekly earnings... $17.25 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
Enployment...ess.- 400, 400 - 0.2 - 6.1 Employment.....+++ 62,600 
Weekly pay roll... $13,780,000 + 3.0 + 0.4 Weekly pay roll... $1,126,000 
Weekly hours.....- 40.0 + 2.1 + 1.2 Weekly hours..... 42.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.83 + 1.4 + 4.9 Hourly earnings... $0.48 
Weekly earnings... $31.55 + 3.2 + 7.0 Weekly earnings... $19.90 


Preliminary 


NCREASE OR DECREASE 
SEPT. 1938 | OCTOBER 1957 
TO TO 
OCTOBER 1938] OCTOBER 1928 
| 
| 





Percent Percent 
+ 1.2 - 4.2 
+ 2.5 - 3.9 
+ 0.3 - 3.0 
+t 1.2 + 3.0 
+ 1.3 + 0.3 
Jo change - 6.2 
+ 1.5 - 5.2 
Yo change - 2.8 
+ 1.1 + 3.2 
+ 1.5 ? tel 
+ 0.8 e 4,8 
+ 0.6 - 3.5 
- 0.2 - 3.1 
To change + 4.7 
- 0.2 + . 2 
- 2.2 - 5.5 
- 2.0 - 4.7 
- 1.0 - 2.0 
+ 0.8 + 8.6 
- 0.1 + 0.8 
- 1.0 - 3.4 
- 4.5 - 6.7 
- 3.4 - 3.0 
- 0.9 1.5 
- 3.6 - 3.4 











BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN OCTOBER 1938 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. The October cash income of 


farmers from the sale of farm products was 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture at 
$777,000,000. In the preceding month receipts 


from farm marketings totaled $720,000,000 and in 
October a year ago $907,000,000. Government pay- 
ments to farmers aggregated $62,000,000 in October, 
as ayainst $27,000,000 in September and $5.000,000 
in October 1937. 


Wages of Cotton Pickers. Due primarily to, 
smaller cotton crop and a large supply of fan 
help in the Cotton Belt, 


cotton pickers during the 1938 harvesting seasop 


the wage rates paid 
averaged the lowest since 1933. 
the 


averaged 


For the country 
as a whole, rate for picking 100 pounds of 
seed cotton this year, 4s 
against 69 cents in 1937, 53 cents in 1933, 4 


cents in 1931, and $1.06 in 1929. 


57 cents 


OS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The volume of industrial production advanced 
nearly 7 percent in Uctober but remained about 
6 percent below the level of October a year ago. 
The Federal Reserve Board's adjusted index 
the output of 
October, as against 90 in the preceding month, 
102 in October 1937, and 100 as the average for 
1923-25. 


of 


factories and mines was 96 in 


the 3 years 


Steel and automobile production rose sharply 
during the month and substantial gains were also 
recorded in the output of plate glass and cement. 
Operations at textile mills continued at about 
the same rate as in September. Sales of depart- 
ment and variety stores and mail-order houses did 
not pick up by the customary amount, due in part 
to unseasonably warm weather. 
































FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Industrial Production 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
Index Numbers 1923-25 =100 loder Numbers ADJUSTED INDEX 
Mo Mo 
1923-25 = 100 
“0 t Fa 0 1938 
nN October..... 96* 
“0 a ‘ 100 September... 90 
VV August..eee- 88 
60 H toad a July.ccccces 83 
JUNE. ccocccce 77 
Mayecccccecee 76 
@ 60 | ee 77 
March.cccoce 79 
a - February.... 79 
January..... 80 
7 20 1937 
December.... 84 
° Wi WO Be T8t? DeS Bek RS 16, De? Bite B29 BBO WS TH? TB3 Bd WS TRG 7 7990” BOVEEDOP. «0. = 
iininns Quiieiinien October..... 102 
* Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND 


Nearly 210,000 passenger cars 
and trucks were produced in October. This 
compares with an output of 83,500 units in 
September and of approximately 330,000 units in 


Automobiles. 


October of last year. 
Bituminous Coal. October output of bituminous 


coal totaled 35,100,000 tons -- 2,800,000 tons more 
than in September but about 5,750,000 tons less 
than in October 1937. 

Building Construction. 
peraits issued in October for all 
puilding construction in 2,021 cities 
$160,300,000, as against $159,600,000 in 
preceding month. Value of permits issued this 
October averaged about 26 percent higher than in 
October of last year. 


The value of building 
types of 

totaled 
the 
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INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Output of electric energy 
during October totaled 9,967 million kilowatt 
hours. Electric power production in the preceding 
month totaled 9,598 million kilowatt hours and in 
October last year, 10,149 million kilowatt hours. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class ! 
railroads loaded on the average 708,400 cars of 
freight during October. This was an increase of 
approximately 70,200 cars per week over September 
but a decline of nearly 92,000 cars per week 
compared with October of last year. 


Steel. The October production of steel ingots 
was estimated at nearly 3,120,000 tons, compared 
with 2,660,000 tons in the preceding month and 
3,390,000 tons in October a year ago. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN OCTOBER 1938 


Service. Nearly 
the Federal 


this number 


Employment in the Federal 
1,215,000 persons were employed in 
Government service in October. Of 
753,500 (exclusive of force-account, supervisory, 
and technical employees) had jobs in the executive 
service, 337,400 5, 250 
legislative, and 2,265 in the judicial service. 

P. W. A. Projects. The level 
of employment at thesite of construction projects 
financed by the Public Works Administration rose 
from 118,900 in September to 148,000 in October. 
Wage payments to the workers employed aggregated 
Slightly less than $10,000,000 
against $12,090,000 in October. 

Other Federal Government Construction Proj- 
ects. Employment on projects financed by regular 
appropriations and the 
Corporation provided work to about 263,400 persons 
in October at a total pay roll of $25,140,000. 
In September, nearly 267,000 workers were employed 
at wages amounting to $27,970,000. 


in the military, in the 


Construction 


in September, as 


Reconstruction Finance 


The Works Pregram. Projects financed by the 
Works Progress Administration other than emergency 
conservation work, student aid, and that part of 
P. WW. A, The Works Program, 
employed 3,586,000 persons in October. The 
earnings of the persons employed totaled approxi- 
mately $180,400,000 during the month. 

Emergency Conservation Work. The number of 


enrolled workers, camp supervisors, 


work financed by 


and instruc- 
tors employed in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
advanced from 317,200 in September to 324,700 in 
October. Wage payments to the workers employed 
rose from $14,465,000 in September to $14,600,000 
in October. 

General Relief. Preliminary 
Social Security Board 
indicate that 


reports to the 
109 urban 
approximately $22,300,000 
disbursed in to 784,500 families 
and single persons in October. This was a slight 
decline in both cases handled and money disbursed 
compared with the preceding manth. 


from areas 
was 


general relief 
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